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AOTURER’s 


LLEARANGE SALE. 


BARCAINS ! BARCAINS !! BARCAINS I!!! 


IGANTIC SALE« 23285 


Special Announcement bp 

WHY. PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 
BARGAINS FROM THE MILLS, 
Bowne To THE WATT). Bip ny © aque EARLY, 


) ~adies ghee 


| Lene 
PRESS LENGTHS" =~ = fore few Shillings, 
BUNDLES OF REMNANTS for Faniy wi hart Use,|| 


These contain most useful odds and ends: Serges, Meltons, Quite exceptional value—A charge of 1/- extra is made on each 
Winceys, Flannels, Merinos, Prints, Velveteens, &o., &c-, in Remnant Parcel tocover part cost of carriage. In ordering 
lengths, 24 yards to 8 yards, please state whether for Oharity or Family use. 

Send Postal Order for 10/6, 15/-, 20/-, or 25/-. for a Bundle, and you will find they are worth double the 
oney ; never before have such offers been possible. 

To cl th fe) IN PRIOB 

pai to: Ladies ps ines Reductions Wo worthy Be a udention of of *SETPDHRS, HOBPTT., abe. IN BTTTUTIONS. 
LARGH BUYERS generall 
SEND FOR. THE LARCE BOX OF PATTERNS, 


And you will be astounded at the value offered & the manner in which the prices have been worked down to effect a speedy clearance. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, TRAVELLING RUGS. 


Also White and Fancy Coloured Bed Quilts, Shawls, Winter Hosiery, Underclothing, 
Umbrellas, &c. CATALOGUES FREE. 


> N D N OW . Cnceithe Pettey andiliices sre eee Soe 


DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES, 
GOLD MEDAL MERINOS, CASEMEE DS. Sale an TINGS, and other Specialities will be 


k Free Choice in your own Homes. 
e recon bist fo exehange any parset not approved 6f within seven Sor" Customers as an i 
A Telegram to “Successors,” Darlington, will bring the Box of Patterns by next post. = 5 |. 
ALL PARCELS CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IM GREAT BRITAIN. 


Y. PEASE & C0.’S SUCCESSORS, ctrenen, THE MILLS, aoe! 


\ WOMEN'S GAZE ETE. 
of y=) & TT. 


Wer nded at the NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION, June, 1883; 
ah tet oon the OT RALTHERIES, South Kensington, London, 1884 | 
See article and Illustrations the “Queen,” Nov. 17th, 1888, also the “Queen” (June 16th and October aoth, 1883); ‘‘ Court 
" 3 «6 ournal” 16th, 1883); “Civil Service Gazette” (June agrd, 1683); ‘‘Sanitary 
Circular” (June r6th, 1883); ‘‘Court J as * ties tilly iia 
ALL GENUINE GOODS ARE STAMPED THE “3 wOowrwz.” 
: : of nearly all the Leading Bo incipal Towns of England and 
The “ BEOTIVE ” Specialities may be obtained of nearly all the Leading Bootmakers in the Principal 
Widely Known and ted for their Gomfort, Elegance, and Durability, which is secured by the 
Sen rer Wy Bers bat ul We 


Messrs. EDGE BROTHERS PAY FAIR WAGES TO 
| ALL THEIR. EMPLOYES. 


EDGE’S: LIOW ESSENCE OF BEEF 
ar. AND OTHER FOOD DELICACIES. —- 


ALL PUT UP IN GLASS, 
“s Therefore free from all Metallic Taste. 
Highly recommended. by the whole Medical 
Send for Pamphlet, with’ Copies of. Testimonials 

Original 


ye? UNG LADIES who want to be independent and 

make their way tn the world should write for 
prospectus of the Scientife Dress Cutting Association, 
272, Regent Street, London, W. Situations found for 
all pupils at good salaries. We have no branches in 
London or suburbs. 


Bradford's Patent “Vowel” 
WASHING, WRINGING, AND 
MANGLING MACHINES, 


Awarded over 300 Gold and Silver Medals including 
Two Gov Mzpats, 


3 can be seen at the Office, 


BRITISH LION SAUCE, THE BEST. 


BRITISH LIOM RELISH, NONE BETTER. 
; To be had of all Chemists and Grocers. 


Gotpv MEDAL, 


BDGE BROTHERS, 
» Farringdon Road, London, B.C. 


Pa0e8 


Edinburgh, 1886. Liverpool, 1886. Health Exhibition, 1884. 
The Times says—“ Bradford’s Washing Machines and Wringers 
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have revolutionised the labours of the wash-tub in myriads of 
house‘olds,” 
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Bradford's Patent 
“Vowel” Washing Machines 


Are highly appreciated in many thousands of 
hese ay and the following line is a fair 
specimen of a large number of similar ones re- 
ceived by us every week :— 

“We have now had your ‘ Vow.’ Washing 
Machine sufficiently long to speak positively of its 
bgt - — I have pleasure in stating that we find 


st. 


A : 
* It also makes the work Washing and Wringing 
a-much pleasanter and lighter task than when 
done by hand,” 


Free trial allowed before purchase. 


Bradford's New Patent 
“Ye Tudor” 

 Wringing and Mangling Machine. 
All the qualiti mit 

wai ‘i a . isles:thee have made our original 


Litle gini-Do you use SP? 
CALVERT'S 
Carsoric Toorn PowpEr? - 


design is unique, combining’beauty and strength, 
and t simplicit: of couetiectian. with shone! 


TT 


ONCE USED, ALWAYS USEp, 
_-. Ithas the largest sale of any Dentifries, 
1 Sold: in 6d., 1s., and ls. 6d, boxes. 


For prices and full particulars se¢ new illustrated: Catalogue—post free 
on application. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
CRESCENT IRON WORKS, SALFORD; 
Victoria Street, Manchester; Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
And 140: to 148, High Holborn, London. 
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OBITUARY 


THE DONEGAL EVICTIONS. 


In accordance with the promise made to our readers in 
our last issue, we are to-day enabled to put before them 
specially-illustrated accounts of the scenes enacted in the 
wilds of Donegal during the last few days. The “Campaign” 
was brought to a close by the surrender of Curran’s fort on 
Tuesday. We venture to bespeak special. aitention for. the 
extraordinary scene described in the following letter from 
our own correspondent—a highly-respected and widely- 
known Priest resident in Donegal. 
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[FROM OUR OWN "CORRESPONDENT ] 
FALCARRAGH,, 


a very short message, li 
war lasts, as you will understand when T tell ee ti 


my Head and’ hands full in other ways in tio y Y 4 
business of evictions. However, I am noting’ ery i AR : 
accurately, and were it not that I fortunately am your prop fp 
constituted representative I could not do this” os had fF 
‘ ee, < % é ; 
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THE WOMEN’S GAZETTE. 


January 32, 3889. 


prove my authority to represent the Wome Gasctie 


most rigidly, otherwise I would not be allowed inside the 
military Cordon. ° I thank God from my very heart that I 
hold your appointment, for by it /, and J only, was able to 
save the lives of the 13 men who defended “Doogan’s fort” 
on Friday last. I went into the very scene of action 
when the fort was stormed; and when the fortified 
door and windows were battered down, and the rifles 
ordered to the front to shoot all inside, I rushed to 
the breach and implored the men to surrender. 
Doogan shouted out, “ For God’s sake leave that,” in order 
that he might continue the stone-throwing on a second 
party of the enemy, who were proceeding to batter down 
inore of his fortifications. I did not stir, and the stones 
rattled around me. I said to the enemy (the evicting force), 
“If you persist in taking advantage of my preseace I'll leave 
it at once and leave it between you.” The enemy desisted, 
but the rifles were coming up again at the double. I again 
appealed to Doogan and his men to surrender, in which I 


i x me i 


Major Mends at my side, two seconds more would have seen 
the fatal flash. The breach was so wide that almost every 
man in the house was exposed to the fire, and ten guns were 
charged for the first volley. Had it been fired there would 
have been no more chance of surrender given, and a// (13) 
would have been shot or hayonetted. 

When you see the account of this scene in the papers you 
will be able to judge of the semper of Major Mends. He 
was greatly annoyed when he read next day, in one of the 
Derry papers, the language he addressed to the press, touch- 
ing his opinion of the priests, &c. 

Curran’s fort, or barn, will be the first to be reduced to- 
morrow morning. From what I have said of the siege of it 
having been raised fro tem. on yesterday, you may under- 
stand that it is the strongest of the forts. But I hope things 
will not be carried out to such a close scratch as at Doogan’s, 

The whole proceedings bristle with irregularities that 
could hardly be considered possible, even in _ Ire. 
land. As when the emergency men were allowed, under the 


“THE CREAM OF THE LAND.” (See opposite page.) 


was now joined by Father Stephens and Father McNeelis, 
C.C., Gweedore. At the last moment Doogan called out, 
“* Well, only for the Priests we’d die here.” The rifles were now 
on the spot and in double firing line. I did not see them until 
I turned half-round and found Major Mends at my side. 
He gave the word “ready.” I said, “The men have surren- 
dered.” He said, “I don’t care.” I repeated, emphatically, 
“‘The men have surrendered, and only want‘ to get out.” 
‘I heard the men saying (he said) the priests told us to 
die here.” I said, “ You are mistaken, Major Mends.” ‘“ Do 
you mean to say, sir, that I am stating a lie?” “I should be 
sorry to say that you or any gentleman would state a lie; 
but I do say that what you say you heard is not a fact.” 
During this hurried parley the evidence of surrender 
became too manifest for Major Mends to be able 
to doubt it any longer, and the fatal word which. had 
been on his lips, “ready,” was not uttered. Had I not 
happened to be on the very foot of ground on which I stood, 
whea I made the half-turn from the breach and found 


protection of the forces of the Crown, to hurl stones at the 
besieged, and do nothing else—not making any attempt at 
the same time to effect an entrance. At Paddy O’Donnell’s 
(the blacksmith) this pure and simple stone-throwing went 
on at one time. for fully three quarters of an hour. I myself 


challenged the legality of it, but the resident magistrate did 
not interfere. 


While the police were attempting to take O’Donnell’s 
fort from scaling ladders, protected by the Rifles, the emer- 
gency men formed on the road within a few yards of the 
forces of the Crown, and acted as a stone-throwing protecting 
party for the police on the ladders; and so intent were they 
at their work, that when a sergeant of police bad actually 
ascended to the opening on the second storey, through which 
the besieged were throwing stones on them, the sergeant 
and the other constabulary men must have been hit far 


harder by the emergency men than by O’Donnell and his 
party ! | 


January 12, 2889. : 


A VISIT TO MR: OLPHERT’S ESTATE. 


(BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER.) 


After a drive of nearly fifty miles across the wilds of 
Donegal, I found Mr. Olphert’s tenants. They are living 
upon less than 14d. per day per head, their fare being limited 
to meal and potatoes. In times of famine, like those of ’79, 
their menu is reduced to boiled seaweed. In order that the 
diminutive barrel of meal may-be eked out a little further, 
the children, both boys and girls, are frequently sent away 
into other parts of the country for six months at a time, to- 
act as herds, at a half-yearly wage of 30s. I am informed 
by the priests that the moral objections to this system are 
strong, for the children, notwithstanding their native Irish 
modesty, frequently return wholly demoralised, and through 
no fault of their own. 

Many of the “farms” on this estate cover only half an 
acre, some of them consisting of mere strips of land forty 
feet wide. Grazing rights are attached, but the quality of the 
pastures may best be gauged from the fact that whilst all the 
cattle are of the “lean” kind, the sheep are literal skeletons, 
and may be purchi&sed for a few shillings each. 

The landlord, however, appears to think that if boiled 
seaweed is good for famine times, it is good always, for it 
is in the face of facts such as these that he recently remarked 
to the tenants, “ You have the cream of the land to cultivate, 
and must pay the rent!” 

The “cream of the land!” Fortunately I had my camera 
with me, and soon obtained a faithful representation of the 
pure unadulterated “cream of the land” before the tenants 
industry is expended uponit. It will be seen that the virgin 
soil consists of nothing but rocks and stones. The Govern- 
ment valuation of the prairie is from one penny to twopence 
per acre, and all the reclamations out of prairie on this estate 
are the sole result of the unaided industry of the people, who 
are now bidden to pay impossible rack-rents, taxed with law 
costs.to the extent of fifty per cent—as I have figures to 
prove—with the alternatives of imprisonment, famine, and 
possibly death. Here are two typical instances :— 


Rent. Costs, 
{a 4 4£ad4 

Tenant McElwypn _... sss 3 5 0 1 8 6 
me Doogan a 230 r 8 6 


Doogan it was who offered such a desperate resistance to 
the bailiffs last week. As illustrating the manner in which 
rents have been raised on this estate, I give the case of 
tenant James McFadden, who up till 1852 paid a rent of 
42118. In 1852 this was raised to £4. In 1879 he built 
a house on a portion of another man’s farm, when his rent 
was again raised, this time to £5 5s., whilst the ground rent 
was also charged to the other tenant. 

In January last—just twelve months ago—a detachment 
of one hundred of the King’s Royal Rifles, commonly 
called “ Sharpshooters,” was drafted into the district from 
Folkstone. They have since been quartered at the work- 
house in Dunfanaghy, a daily menace, not only to the peace 
but to the morality of the country. Scarcely a night 
passes but one or more of them, under an escort of regi- 
metal police, is taken back to the temporary barracks in a 
state of intoxication. On important occasions, such as the 


evictions, they are under the same regulations as when on 
active service, each man being served with forty rounds of 
ammunition, One of the soldiers, who communicated to me 
these facts, stated that their hearts were with the tenants; they 
were, of course, obliged to support the constabulary. The 
popular name for the military is the “ police beg,” which, 
translated from the Donegalese, means “the little police.” 
‘‘ An’ sure,” said one daughter of Erin, “it weren’t enoo’ to 
ha’ peelers upon us, but they must be after sending th’ sons 
o’ the peelers.” 


These facts will enable your readers to estimate the 
enormous. cost of the eviction campaign in Donegal, 
which has just been brought to a close, : 
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LATIONS ON THE SWEATING 
SYSTEM. 


In reference to the sad case reported in our columns last 
week of a suicide the sweating system, our Man- 
chester tative desires to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt a cheque from Mrs. C. E. Schwann, being a 
donation of £1 for the widow, Mrs. King; and a further 
contribution of £1 towards the promotion of a Union of 
Women Sempstresses or Shirtmakers, in . We 
invite further contributions from our readers for either or 
both of these objects. : 

Mrs. King, who possesses one machine of her own, has 
also had the use of another machine on the sale or hire 
system, that is—she has been paying 1s. 3d. per week for the 
last 13 weeks, By the time she has made 104 more weekly 
payments—that is, in two years’ time, and not before—the 
machine will have become her own pro In our state- 
ment of the fucts in our last issue we omitted to take this 
weekly tax upon labour into consideration. This, added to 
the rent, 38. 9d. making 5s. in all, has left only from oa 
7s. per week upon which to support herself, her late husband, 
and five children. The sum of £1 10s., which we have up 
to the present received for Mrs. King, we propose to 
devote to the liquidation of these weekly payments. 

If our readers will be generous enough to send us another 
four pounds, we shall be in a position to purchase the 
machine outright for Mrs. King at a reduced price for cash 
payment. She will thus be relieved from a weekly tax of 
1s. 3d. upon her scanty earnings. 

In reference to the second object, viz., the formation of a 
Union of Women Shirtmakers, although no definite steps. can 
as yet beannounced, our Manchester representative has secured 
the promise of the use of a building with the view to holding 
a public meeting on the subject, and we are now in commu- 
nication with Miss C. Black, Secretary of the. Women’s 
Trade Union, to see what can be done in the matter of 
organisation. In the meantime, we have pleasure in publish- 
ing the following letter from Mr. C. E. Schwann, M.P. for 
North Manchester. : Mr. Schwann’s letter is all the more 
signi t, inasmuch ashe is a director of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. _ ws 

“Tryingham, Newport Pagnall, Bucks, 

. January 7th, 1889. 

- D gar Srr,—Enclosed cheque in your favour on behalf of 

Mrs. Schwann, please dispose of as follows :—£1 towards 
the formation of a Women’s Sempstresses and Shirtmakers 
Union, and £1 to be given to Mrs. the distressing 
facts connected with the death of whose husband are pointed 
out in your issue of sth January. 

“No doubt the competition of France and Germany will be 
alleged as one of the causes of the constant beating down of 
the price of labour in connection with the shirtmaking trade, 
but the fact that Messrs. McIntyre, Hogg, & Co. have 
flourished on the trade, and-have such an extensive business, 
shows that it must be more or less lucrative, and can allow 
of more being given to the machine workers without 
imperilling the existence of the concern. Foreign competi- 
tion must not, of course, ey out of sight, but it must ra 
be the excuse for grinding the poor. As you say, a 
union amongst Hagan shirtmakers would be a great 

revention against the sweating system. ; 
a I trust aay not be found that it is not too difficult to 
organise labour, working in odd corners, in all quarters of 
Manchester and its environs.—I am, yours faithfully, ¥ 
“CHARLES FE. SCHWANN. 
“To the Editor of the Women’s Gazette.” 


We shall be glad to hear from any persons willing to co- 
operate in this movement, and trust that those of our 
readers who can, afford to do so will, by contributions of 
small amounts, enable us to successfully promote the two 
objects named above. 
po ean 

THE WOMEN’S PARLIAMENT. 


THE MARRIAGE LAWS REFORM BILL, 1889, 


OUR 


—e 


Owing to the pressure upon our space we are compelled 
to hold tae the further proceedings in the debate upon this 
important measure until our next Issue, when we hope to 
publish a communication from an eminent lawyer upon the 
subject. Le ee Fe) 
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wits CORBAGE POLITICS. “* 
“They cared—he thought most of them there—only for politics as 
they directly or indirectly, remotely or immediately, led to more light, 
more comfort being shown in the cottage and the home.”—Fohx 


WOMEN’S HELP ON ALIOTMENTS.—IL 

By Mrs. TuCKWELL. 

I PROCEED with my experience of allotment talk. My next 
visit was to a neighbour nigh upon 70 years of age, whose 
husband is bent with toil. He rentstwo acres. She told me 
that it was her habit to get up at 5-o am. in the summer, 
working till noon, then home for a bit of dinner, and on the 
land again till 5-o p.m. ‘ Unaccountable hard, often, but 
the blessed Lord helps you when you try. I reaped the 
wheat. We have two pigs, and what we grow helps to keep 
‘em. Without the land I could only see the workhouse afore 
my face.” 

"another instance is that of a widow whose husband was 
killed this spring by an accident at the cement works. His 
three acres were too much for her to cultivate ; her state of 
health made hard work undesirable, and her four children were 
too young to help her. She has adopted the system known 
in France as the “ Métairie,” by which her nephew works 
one acre for her, taking half the profits as his wage. The 
other two acres she gave up, receiving compensation for 
unexhausted improvements assessed by the Farm Committee, 
which consists of five tenants elected annually by the rest, 
the landlord being their chairman. Another old friend told 
me she was wont to spend a whole day in tying sheaves and 

igging potatoes. They obtained twenty-eight bags and a 
bushel (that is eighty-five bushels) off two acres; the side 
of her kitchen is piled up with stacks of wheat. ‘Each bag 
is worth £1, now that I bake myself,” she said; “they se// 
for 12s. only. We've enough for an eighteen-score pig, as 
well as for ourselves. I have the corn for the pig all ground 
together ; the rest is dressed with the bran out for baking. 
‘‘T can’t think why the farmers are giving up baking.” On 
my remarking how good her bread was, she said, “ You must 
bake in an oven heated with sticks, or the bread won’t be so 
good ; and if you haven’t got an oven, the baker will bake it 
for a half-penny a loaf, or a farthing for a cake. The beans 
are in sacks on the land now and will be kept out till March ; 
they didn’t ripen natural.” 

I asked her about our poor widow, of whom I have already 
spoken, and of her prospects: she lamented that the 
employers had done nothing for her, or shown her any 
sympathy—adding, ‘“‘Ah! look at Mr. Bolton King, now, 
isn’t he a dear good fellow ; he has a farm, a sort of co- 
perative farm, at Ufton. My sister-in-law lost her husband, 
and he took the son on to work in his father’s place, and 
when the profits are divided, he'll have the over-plush, the 
same as if his father was alive. We've sowed our wheat, it 
is well up. You can’t yet see what was sowed late.” 

Another vigorous old woman told me she had picked 
potatoes from morning till night. Her husband, a fine old 
man, is past work now, and very dependent upon her. To 
my.remark that it was a comfort that he had one so capable 
for his companion, she said, “I don’t know what he'd do 
without me! Men swagger sometimes—but they're glad 
enough on us at last.” In which the old man heartily 
concurred. Master T., her husband, took one of the 
allotment prizes this year. 

One tenant prefers the coned or bearded wheat, which 
_ yields more largely than the other, though some of the women 
think “‘ it eats rough-like in the mouth.” This tenant pro- 
claims with pride that he “bossed the Radical” this year, 
getting sixty bushels off one acre. They spent on half an 
acre 41 118. 8d., and consider their clear profits to be £6 5s. 
1od., which more than bears out our estimate that from two 
acres a man can save 7s. a week. 

One acre of the farm has been reserved for experimental 
cultivation of “ fancy crops,” in the hope of growing at a 
profit, on the allotment, flax, hemp, buckwheat, poppies, 
chicory, maize, rape (now imported from France, Germany, 
Belgium), since in a good year sufficient bread, pig-food, and 
potatoes, can be grown on one acre and three-quarters, 
leaving a quarter of an acre for profit. 

Two things might be done with enormous advantage to 
our labouring friends in their hard but willing work. One 
’ want is an improvement on the heavy wheelbarrow. Produce 


is frequently brought up from the allotment to the cottages 
by the women. It pained me this summer to see, on one 
occasion, even a girl of ten wheeling a heavy load. The other 
want is the building of cottages on the land.: If one or two 
could be erected we should feel the experiment complete. 
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OUR PILLAR BOX. 


SHAREHOLDER.—The Continental Metropolitan Tramways Com. 
pany is undoubtedly in a queer state, but we should advise you to 
wait, and not think of selling your shares at present, as it is doubtful 
if anybody would buy them. 


| |, M-—The County Councils are elected for three years, the same 
| term as the School Boards. ~ 


* 
N.B.--We shall always be glad, as far as we can, to furnish any in- 


formation, or to answer any questions, which our readers may put to us, in 
this column, . 


| THE CENTRAL NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


We are requested to publish the a — 
CENTRAL NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 
FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
Socigty For Women’s SuFFRAGE. ESTABLISHED 1872, 
Title and Rules Revised on December 12th, 1888. 


To the Subscribers,—While sending you the Women’s Suffrage 

ple for the current month, which it has been our custom to send 

o subscribers, we are compelled to state that we hold ourselves in no 
way responsible for all the statements it contains, 

The Journal has alway been, and continues to be, entirely controlled 
by its editor. As you may not have been present at the meeting on 
December 12th, we desire to lay before you # clear explanation of 
the facts of the case. 

The Journal, on pages 2 and 5 | 
states :— 

The Central Committee of the 
National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, established in 1872, | § 
was dissolved by the adoption of 
the new rules on December 12th, 
1888, and the New Central 
National Society was on that 
same day established by the 
adoption of the new rules, 


The facts ave these :— 


The Central Committee, by a 
majority of 94 votes to 63, ata 

jal general meeting, to which 
| members and subscribers had 
been - individually summoned, 
decided to revise both title and rules. 
Far from dissolving the body 
established in 1872, it has deve- 
loped from a mere Central Com- 
mittee into a@ Central National 
Society, able to control its own 
funds and to affiliate other bodies 
desirous of obtaining the Par- 
liamentary franchise for women. 

(Under these circumstances, we shall take the earliest opportunity 
of considering the advisability of substituting another organ. Your 
opinion in this matter would be of considerable weight in influencing 

e decision.) 

Those who dissented from entering “— the wider sphere of action 
have formed a new society under the discarded title and rules, but 
their action in no way alters the fact that the society at No. 29, 
Parliament Street, continues as the original one founded in 1872, 
revised in 1888, 

Your society has members and friends in all parts of England and 
affiliated with it is the Edinburgh society, established in 1867, and 
representing the whole of Scotland, 

Under the new rules your society has, we believe, a d future 
before it—concentrating, as it will do, the energy of all bodies 
desirous of obtaining the Parliamentary franchise for women. By 
this new and united action, new and wider influence will be gained, 

It is with renewed hope and enthusiasm for our great question, 
that we enter upon the new year, New subscribers are coming in to 
fill the ranks of those whose withdrawal we regret. Since the revision 
of the rules (amongst others), three members of Parliament have 
withdrawn from the society ; on the other hand, the following twenty 
have signified their intention of becoming Vice- Presidents ;— 

Mr. Wm. G. Ainslie, M.P. (C); Mr. H, J. Atkinson, M.P. (C); 
Hon. Col. L. Bridgeman, M.P.(C); Dr. Gavin B, Clark, M.P. (L); 
Mr. C. A. Conybeare, M.P. (L); Mr. Arthur Duncombe, M.P. (C); 
Mr, T. E. Ellis, M.P. (L); Col. H. Eyre, M.P. (C); Mr. R. U. Penrose 
a lai M.P. (C); Gen. Sir F. aes arr M.P. (C) ; Col. E. 
Hughes, M.P. (C) ; Mr. A. Lafone, M.P. (C); Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
MP. is Mr. J. W. Maclure, M.P.(C.); Major F. bh, M.P. (C); 
Sir Albert Rollit, M.P.(C); Sir G. Russell, Bt, M.P.(C); Mr. T. 
Shaw, M.P. (L); Sir R. Temple, Bt, G.C.S.L, M.P.(C); Mr. A. J. 
Williams, M.-P. (L.). 

Our old and generous friend, Mr. J. P. Thomasson, has started a 
special fund by a gift of £200, which, when augmented by your kind 
aid, will free the committee from all pecuniary embarrassment. 
Then, all energy concentrated upon focussing the public opinion 
which the past twenty years has gradually formed in our favour, and 
in direct touch and sympathy with other bodies, this society will 
become a power far greater it ever has been in the past for 
obta the Parliamentary franchise for women, 

Si on behalf of the Executive Committee, 

HARRIET Morrison, Treasurer. 
FLORENCE BaLGarniz, Secretary. 
We understand that Mrs. Morrison has also generously 


given the sum of £200 to the special fund, started by the 
iberality of Mr. J. P. Thooisison. : : 


Mrs. Bateson, who not Jong ago contributed {£50 towards the 
« ne Satin “e woe ome pag nee has just giv 
: o the Irish tenants, i sh t 
relief of the evicted, am ape of £100 for the 
* % 
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THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS. | _ The tnd tncetings in connection with the candidature of 


In the course of her address to the electors of the Chel- 
tenham Division, Mrs. Mcllquhan says :— 


The ratepayers of Gloucestershire are about to select Go persons 
to represent them in the new County Council, and in addition to 
many important matters, touching the pockets of men and women 

ratepayers alike, there will be entrusted to these representatives 
| various functions largely affecting the welfare of women and children, 
and commanding tke interest and sympathy of the community at 

Of these, I may instance the management of our County 
Lunatic Asylum, which at t contains one-fifth more female 
patients than male, and the establishment and control of Reforma- 
tories and Industrial Schools. In these and kindred matters I have 
hitherto, in a limited capacity, done a best to further the cause of 
the poor and unfortunate, and if it should be your opinion that 
amongst the 6o councillors and 20 aldermen there should be useful 
work for one woman, I promise that such questions shall continue to 
receive my most anxious care. 


DEPTFORD. 


In the course of his address Mr. Wm. Phillips, who has 
the support of the Deptford Women’s Liberal Association, 


says :— . 

Should I be elected, my support will be given to the measures cal- 
culated to brighten the lives and improve the condition of the masses, 
who have never yet been fairly dealt with; and foremost amongst 
these measures | should place the housing of the poor ; the control 
of the Eghting and water supply, and liquor traffic; the complete 
equalisation of the pocr rate; a fairer adjustment of taxation; public 
baths, laundries, libraries, markets, music, and recreation grounds in 
every part of London. : 

For nearly the whole of the century our Government have been 
wantonly squandering millions upon millions on cruel, senseless buc- 
caneering wars. It is high time now to set our own house in order, 
and, before it is too late, declare war against that festering mass of 
vice, filth, squalor, and misery by which this vast and wealthy 
Metropolis is completely honieyoan bed. 


BOW AND BROMLEY. 


(BY A LADY CANVASSER.) 

The canvass in some parts of Bow and Bromley is occasion- 
ally depressing work, not from the point of view of the 
candidate’s success, but because of the miserable condition of 
the life of a great part of the people there. One street I 
found all but inhabited by artizans, mostly unskilled, out of 
work. After a day spent in tramping about in search of 
employment, even the election of a lady county councillor 
seemed to them a small matter, and it was hard to prove to 
them how it could concern them except in a very off way. 
An interview I had with the wife of one of these “‘unemployed ” 
gave me some food for thought on the different scales of 
human ambition and contentment. With a swarm of little 
ones clinging to her, or crowding the narrow passage, she 
told me her husband had been out of work eight months, 
and that she supported the family by shirt-making. ‘ Poorly 
paid work, isn’t it?” I said. ‘Not at all” she answered, 
with an evident pride in her calling. “I think it’s a shame 
what they put into the newspapers! Why, with all these 
children about me, and my husband to look after, I was 
able last week to make 15s. 4d. You've only to go 
to the good houses. But then it’s not everybody that can 
give securities like me, and the good houses only take them 
that can.” ‘How much do you get for a dozen?” I asked. 
“One and eightpence, as much as two shillings some- 
times,” she answered with the utmost cheerfulness and con- 
tentment. Well, if she, with her proud respectability and her 
“good securities ” (where were they? I should like to know), 
was not “sweated,” what in heaven’s name is the lot of those 
who are ? 


BRIXTON. 


Among those who are helping Lady Sandhurst and 
Miss Cobden at Brixton and Bow, are Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
Lady Stevenson, Miss Holcroft, Mrs. Charles Mallet, and 
Miss Amy Mander. The two last named have taken up 
their abode in Bow, and will remain their till the fight 1s 
over. 

The fact that the returning officers have been instructed 
to accept the nominations of the candidates for the 
County Council has given a fresh impetus to the work of 
those who are helping them. It has also had an appreciable 
effect on the voters, who had in many cases been holdin 
back from supporting the lady candidates, on the groun 


that it was a useless contest, the refusal of the nominations 
being a foregone conclusion. 


Lady Sandhurst take place early next week. On ‘l'uesday, 
there is to be a meeting in the Primitive Methodist School 
Room, Thomas Street, Camberwell New Road, commencing 
at 8 o'clock, and on Wednesday there is to be a temperance 
demonstration. 

A public meeting to advocate the return of women as 
county councillors will be held on Tuesday evening next, 
the rsth inst, in the north room of the Kensington Town 
Hall. The meeting, which is under the auspices of the South 
Kensington Liberal Association, will be addressed by 
Margaret, Lady Sandhurst, Miss Donkin, Mrs. Charles 
Mallett, Mr. Jesse Herbert, and others. The chair will be 
taken at 8-30 p.m. by Mr. A. J. Williams, M.P. 


OBITUARY. 


Tue Honovuraste Samuge E, Sewatt. 


Onze of the most distinguished lawyers of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
just passed away at the ripe age of eighty-nine. Early in life he was 
remarkable for his noble and whole-hearted advocacy of the cause of 
the slave. From the first he stood by Wm. Lloyd Garrison and his 
brave band all through the obloquy and persecution which they suffered 
in that struggle with the slave power in Church and State which led 
to the abolition of slavery. 


But Mr. Sewall has a more direct claim on our sympathy and 
gratitude. It has been well said that “the women of husetts 
owe him a debt that is incalculable, for which his memory will ever 
be cherished and enshrined.” For nearly half a century he has 
laboured incessantly in their behalf, and has succeeded in obtaining 
for them a legal status, which is still only a desideratum in most other 
sovereign States, 

The Boston Morning Fournal well describes this unique and chival- 
rcus le career. After relating his college graduation at 
Harvard, in the class of a of whom the Hon. George Bancroft 
is now the only survivor, and recounting the pecuniary as well as 
moral and legal aid Mr, Sewall always gave to the anti-slavery 
cause, the writer continues thus :— 

He was elected from the Middlesex District to the State Senate in 
1852, where he served with distinction. 


gislature in 1888, he introduced bills to equalise the 
husband’s rights of courtesy and the wife’s tights of dower ; to give 
husband and wife power to make contracts with each other; to 
secure equal rights of husband and wife n personal property, and to 
secure equal rights for the mother in guardianship. e of these 
failed of passage, and he tcld a person who rey a law office in 
his rooms, but a few days before his death, that he intended to renew 
his efforts during the coming winter, or 

He published in 1868 a valuable book upon “ The Legal Condition 
of Women in Massachusetts,” and this book has received new editions 
from time to time as the laws have been changed and added to. He 
was also editor at one time of 74e American Jurist and Law Magazine, 
and has written a number of legal papers, Always a Unitarian, he 
formerly contributed articles to the Christian Register. 

He was the life-Jong friend of jones Freeman Clarke, of Long- 
fellow and of Whittier, the latter of whom dedicated to “ Samuel E. 
Sewall and Harriet W. Sewall, of Melrose,’ his prelude to “In War 
Time,” in his published poems, alluding to them as “ friends of many 

ears,” 

A bust of the Honourable Samuel Edward Sewall, by the 
well-known Boston sculptor, Miss Anne Whitney, has been placed by 
a grateful Massachussetts woman in the Memorial Hall of Lexington, 
in that State. On the brass tablet, beneath the marble, are these 
lines by Whittier :— 

“Like that ancestral judge who bore his name, 
Faithful to freedom and to truth, he gave, 
When all the air was hot with wrath and flame, 
His youth and manhood to the fettered slave, 


And never woman in her suffering saw 

A helper tender, wise, and brave as he; 
Lifting her burden of unrighteous law, 

He shamed the boast of ancient chivalry. 


Noiseless as light that melts the darkness is, 
He wrought as duty led and honcur bid ; 

No trumpet heralds victories like his, _ * ott 
The unselfish worker in his works is hid.” Ra See ; 


ee 
Will cach of our readers introduce the“ Women’s Gaseh Los 
to their friends, and obtain one new subscriber every week? 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1880. 


We make no apology for the prominence 
A CHAL- given in our present issue to the Donegal 
LENGE TO evictions. 
MRS. Amidst the busy habits of every-day life, 
FAWCETT. and the hundred and one things that occur 
to occupy our womanly minds, there is only 
too much danger of our forgetting altogether the struggle of 
grim want against the never-relenting arm of the oppressor. 
The account which we published last week of the events 
which have led up to the present crisis in the social wat on 
the Olphert estate, are to-day supplemented by a description 
from the pen of our own correspondent, resident on the spot, 
of the taking of Doogan’s fort, a description which shows 
(with graphic power) how cheap are the lives of Irish tenants, 
their “mothers and sweethearts and wives.” The accounts 
which have appeared in the daily press in London and else- 
where only corroborate what is evident from our corres- 
pondent’s letter, viz, that but for his intervention the 
‘Remember Mitchelstown’ would have been eclipsed, by 
‘Remember Donegal,’ and the life blood of thirteen tenants 
spilled upon their native soil in defence of their homes. The 
other account which we furnish is from the pen of our special 
commissioner, and sets forth facts collected during a visit to 
Donegal last year, when Mr. Olphert was just preparing for 
his ghastly work. It is evident from the past relations with 
his tenantry, that unless at the instigation of “The Castle,” 
he would never have entered upon his recent campaign. Mr. 
Olphert, however, has a son in the position of gentleman-in- 
waiting to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. This fact 
is pregnant with meaning, and will go far to explain how it 
is that an estate of such insignificant proportions should have 
been supplied with a battalion of armed constabulary and 


military as has been placed by the Government at the disposal 
of the landlord. 


The illustration we produce, entitled “ The Cream of the 
Land,” was specially photographed by our commissioner. 
Fortunately—as Mr. Gladstone ‘said at Birmingham—“ the 
Photograph cannot lie,” and our readers will now be able to 
judge for themselves of the justice of the landlord’s 
demands, We wonder what answer Mrs, Fawcett will have 
to make to this. We wonder if, with a copy of this photo- 


graph in her hand and the facts which it illustrates upon her lips, 
she would stand upon a Tory platform and commit herself to 
a defence of the action of the Irish Government upon this 
estate. 

We do not pretend to be ardent disciples of John Stuart 
Mill’s system of political economy, but in this instance we 
are willing to meet Mrs, Fawcett upon her own ground ; and 
accepting for the nonce the Ricardo theory of rent developed 
and expounded by John Stuart Mill, by Henry Fawcett, and, 
in a less degree, by Mrs. Fawcett herself, we challenge her 
to prove that, in the strictly politico-economic sense, there is 
any such thing as rent on the Olphert estate to-day. 

The tenants have, however, been more generous to their 
landlord than Mrs, Fawcett’s theory of rent would have 
allowed them to be. They offered to pay what they could. 
On combining under the Plan of Campaign they asked only 
a reduction of 5s. in the pound off rents fixed in 1884, long 
before the great fall in the prices of produce, and a further 
reduction of 6s. 8d. in the pound, or thirty-three and one- 
third per cent on arrears. Thanks to the policy of Mrs. 
Fawcett’s political friends and allies, the Irish Land Com- 
missioners were precluded from dealing with arrears ; but in 
the Highlands the Scotch Commissioners have cut down 
the arrears on Lady Matheson’s estate by 85 per cent. 
Having personally visited both Lady Matheson’s estate in 
the Highlands, and Mr. Olphert’s estate in Donegal, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the quality of the land on 
the former is vastly superior to the latter, which is almost in- 
capable of cultivation. 

One word more. The events of the last few days have 
been taking place in loyal Ulster !—Protestant Ulster !—law- 
abiding Ulster !—frosperous Ulster !—in a district until 1885 
represented in Parliament by a Tory!! Said Father Kelly to 
our commissioner, “The Donegal peasants are very harmless 
until their blood is up; but once they band together, they 
are like Zulus and fight with a courage excelled by no portion 
of the army.” The events of the last few days have more 
than justified the assertion. Let us clear our minds of cant. 
Let us not blind ourselves to a display of heroism which, if 
employed in the trenches of the Soudan against “black 
men,” would have won for them the Victoria Cross, but 
which instead was devoted to the much nobler task of 
defending their hearths and homes. Let us as women 
honour them not less for their chivalry than for their 
patriotism, and rejoice that the womanhood of Donegal has 


proved that it is worthy of the devotion of its brothers and 
sons. 


ELECTORS, DO youR DuTY! Before the issue of our next 
number, the first elections to the County Councils will, in 
many districts, notably in the Metropolis, have become 
matters of history. 

As it is only so recently that we endeavoured to point out the 
course which we conceive should be followed by all Liberal- 
minded women, we feel it unnecessary to dwell at any 
further length upon the subject. We can only reiterate that 
they are expected to do their duty. Recording one’s own 
vote is only the first step; the polling of every woman voter 
for the Liberal candidate (where the Tories have made it a 
party question) is the next; and the last, andthe most important 
of all, is to secure the triumph of reform in local adminstra- 
tion. To prevent this, the triple alliance of primrose dames, 
publicans, and clergy will no doubt put forth their full 
iis To defeat them is pre-eminently the duty of the 

our. 

It is, however, to the electors of Brixton and of Bow that 
we look to send Margaret, Lady Sandhurst, and Miss 
Cobden to the London County Council, by majorities 
exceeding those accorded to any other candidates, 

In doing so they will honour themselves no less than their 


candidates. 


- “~ 
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Aha ! it was so long since we had heard of Mr. Goldwin 


Smith that we were in danger of forgetting his whereabouts, 
but his letter to a Conservative M.P., hed in the Zimes 


of the 3rd inst., serves as a reminder of which we stood in 
sore need. 


+ 
* & 


If the Conservative M.P. to whom the letter was addressed, 
had consulted the reputation of his friend, the author, he 
would have consigned it to the flames ; for it is undoubted] 
a farrago of a nature calculated to bring a blush to the chee 
of even the most uncompromising opponents of the exten- 
sion to women of the Parliamentary suffrage, who have 
indeed reason to say, “Save us from our Goldwin Smiths ! !” 

* 
& & 

Who, pray, is it that has reduced the science of politics to 
the ‘Dutch auction statesmanship,” of which “Our only 
Professor” complains? Who but Lord Salisbury was the 
first to attempt to make this question one of party? We 
have contended, and still contend, that it must be settled 
upon non-party lines. To all appearances, Lord Salisbury’s 
colleagues in the Cabinet appear to share in this view, for up 
to the t the majority of them have not even said “Bah ! 
to the voice of the shepherd. y 

* & 

We will not comment upon the taste displayed in the 
Goldwin-Smithisms on the “almost fatuous woman worship” 
in America, which may be due, after all, to the influence of 
the Professor. ‘They don’t do that sort of thing here, neither 
in Parliament nor in the law courts. Another factor in the 
case is, that Englishwomen are not “guilty of an almost 
fatuous worship” for false prophets. In short, they have 
“rejected the addresses”—political—of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

* 
* & 

Of course the Zimes must, forsooth! avail itself of the 
opportunity of a growl at the expense of women generally. 
It says: “The relations between the sexes as they now exist 
in England . . are the product of social and political 
conditions ; hence when the conditions change it is reason- 
able to suppose that they will change too.” 

* 
* & 

The Times, however, has for the present enough to do to 
prove the authenticity of the forged letters, and to defray the 
little dillet doux of the Attorney-General and his confreres. 
To “Our only Professor” we would merely add, in the words 
of a greater than Goldwin Smith, “Cancel from your mind 
every idea of superiority over women—you have none 


whatever.” 


* 
* & 


Undoubtedly the weak point in Mrs. Fawcett’s reply is 
the tacit admission that the franchise is not good for Irish- 
women. As we pointed out in these columns weeks ago, the 
policy of the Unionist party, of whom we deeply regret Mrs. 
Fawcett is one, is to solicit the votes of Englishwomen, in 
order to brand as criminals their sisters in Ireland, who, with 
a truly womanly heroism, are prepared to die rather than 
see the fire put out upon the hearth only to be kindled in 
the thatch. Strange that Mrs. Fawcett and her friends are 
so absolutely blinded to a display of some of the noblest 
characteristics of womanhood. Goldwin-Smithism teaches 
that “ women’s place is at home.” Unionism denies them 
the right legally or morally to defend their homes. 

* 
* * 

It would have been better if Mrs. Fawcett had gone the 
whole length and admitted the inevitable—universal suffrage 
for women upon the same terms as for men. We are not 
sure that we want it to come at this moment, but come it 
must, and come it will, some day. If a blind fly gets into 
the wheels of your machinery it does not hurt the wheels but 
it crushes the fly, and not even the “almost fatuous ” hatred 
of women (whose proper sphere is in the scullery of the 
universe) by “Our only Professor,” will suffice to put back 
the hands of God’s clock of progress, much less to perma- 
nently thwart the designs of the Almighty concerning our 


race. 
* 
* *& 


Moreover, it is sheer sophistry to talk about “finality” in 
legislation so long as any single class remains outside the 
pale of the Constitution. The tide of democracy has set in, 
and there is no king—no, nor party—who can say to it, “Thus 
far shalt thou come and no farther.” Those who, like Mrs. 


Fawcett, are so anxious about the Constitution, will best pro- 
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tect it b ising to the top of the tidal wave, rather than by 
nervously . clin; to the rope of the Unionist bathing 
machine, destined ere long to be splintered on the shore. 
Pir 
Mrs. Poyser to Professor Goldwin-Smith : “I know what 
men like—a poor soft, as ‘ud simper at ’em, like a picter o’ 
the sun, whether they did right or wrong, an’ say thank you 
for a kick, an’ pretend she know which end she stood 
uppermost till her husband told her. That’s what a man 
wants in a wife mostly—he wants to make sure o’ one fool as 
‘ull tell him he’s wise. But there’s some men can do wi’out 
that, they think so much o’ themselves a’ready, an’ that’s 
how it is there’s old bachelors.” 
* 
* & 
We heartily congratulate Sir Thomas Chambers upon his 
instructions to the returning officers in the Metropolis to 
accept the nomination of women candidates for election to 


the London County Council. This decision will probably 
obviate a good deal of needless friction and of heated con- 


troversy. Moreover, unless Mr. Goldwin Smith likes to 
book an early passage from America on it is not 
likely to be contested when Lady Sandhurst and Miss 


Cobden are found at the top of the poll. Returning officers 
in the country will do well to take the hint. 
. * 
& & 

It appears that the poor platelayer, who was killed on the 
L. C. and D. Railway at Norwood last week, had been on 
duty eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. The jury recom- 
mended that the facts be forwarded to the Home : 
but, alas! the Home Secretary is in a fog, not merely in 
January, but all the year round. As well might “the facts” 
be forwarded to the man in the moon. 

* 


* & 

To those who—and very rightly—abstain on principle 
from going to pantomimes, we should recommend a visit to 
Birmingham during Easter by way of compensation, when 
there is to be quite a “family affair.” “The National 
Liberal Unionist” organ is to sound an alarm. Among 
other features announced is a women’s meeting in the Town 
Hall, to be addressed “solely by women,” the chair to be 
taken by Mrs. Herbert Chamberlain—yet another branch 
of the family tree? In the evening Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Marquis of Hartington are to publicly express their 
admiration—the one for the other—at Bingley Hall. 


* 
* & 


Does Lord Hartington remember writing to a friend on 
his resigning his position with the ‘‘ Unionist organisation,” 
‘“‘ You might as well have waited for Chamberlain !!!” 

* 
* & 

Professor Cave, of the Nonconformist Hackney College, 
was asked to speak at the Unionist meeting at Birmingham, 
but he declined. Wise man, and careful of his reputation. 

* 
& * 

Surely Mr. Labouchere was in error in alluding, as he did 
at Liverpool, to Mr. Edward Harrington as one of the counsel, 
for Mr. Parnell and his colleagues? Undoubtedly Mr. 
Timothy Harrington wears a wig, and has been in constant 
attendance at the court, and Edward gave most valuable 
assistance in the cross-examination of the Kerry witnesses, 
but he has not, we believe, been called to the bar, and has no 
other profession but that of journalist. It is his brother 
Timothy, who combines the office of secretary to the 
National League and chief organiser for the Irish party with 
that of a very able and very successful barrister. 


* 
* & 


Mr. William O’Brien has received two more summonses, 
It is worthy of notice that the speeches bay which the 
prosecutions are to be based, were delivered as long ago-as 
October. Of course, by delaying the proceedings, Mr. 
Balfour has insured that the term of imprisonment inflicted 
upon Mr. O’Brien—whatever it may be—shall run consider- 
ably into the next Session of Parliament, if it does not absorb 
the whole of it. No one profits so much by Mr. O’Brien’s 


enforced absence as Mr. Balfour, in whose side: the hon. 


member is a thorn of no mean dimensions. her, the 
present active policy of the Irish Government mem- 
bers of Parliament is likely to so reduce the rollin the forth- 


coming session as to make the task of the Tory Whips a 
comparatively easy one. 
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The Daily News of Saturday headed its account of the 
struggle on the Olphert Estate, at Ardsmore, as “The 
Greenore Evictions.” “The Green” must have obstructed 
the visage of our excellent contemporary, for Greenore is, at 
least, a hundred miles away from the scene of action, and 
right on the other side of the coast. 


* 
+ + 


We are glad to see that the scamp who, under the guide of 
a ladies’ agency, has been defrauding a number of pvor 
women and others in search of situations, will be cared for 
by the State for the next fifteen years. A change of air at 
either Chatham, Portland, or Dartmoor will do him good. 


* +t 

And so His Grace the Duke of Marlborough has issued 
an address seeking the suffrages of the electors of the Wood- 
stock Division for a seat on the Oxfordshire County Council. 

His Grace is good enough to say— 

“T should have been very pleased had it been in my power 
to have visited the electorate personally, and obtained the 
views of the different electors” (views on questions of 
morality strictly excluded). ‘I should find a great difficulty 
in being able to carry through a personal canvass, and I must, 
therefore, leave the matter entirely in your hands.” ‘TI shall 
go to the poll to give my friends and neighbours an oppor- 
tunity of voting for me if they feel disposed to do so.” 

Well, well, we shall see now to what extent self-respect is 
dead in the Woodstock Division. In cases where a “personal 


canvass ” might mean a personal castigation, the candidate, | 


even when a duke, does well to prove that “ discretion is the 
better part of valour.” 
as 
Englishwomen owe an eternal debt of gratitude to Mr. Ruskin, 
and they will anxiously watch and hope for his restoration to 
health. ‘‘ Because I have passed my life in almsgiving, not 
in fortune hunting ; because I have labourei always for the 
honour of others, not for my own, and have chosen rather to 
make men look to Turner and Luissi, than to form or exhibit 
the skill of my own hand ; because I have lowered my reuts 
and assured the comfortable lives of my poor tenants instead 
of taking from them all I could force for the roofs they 
needed ; because I love a wood better than a London street, 
and would rather watch a sea-gull fly than shoot it, and rather 
hear a thrush sing than eat it ; finally, because I never dis- 
obeyed my mother, because I have honoured all women 
with solemn worship, and have been kind even to the 
unthaukful and the evil; therefore the hacks of English art 
and literature wag their heads at me, and the poor wretch 
who pawns the dirty linen of his soul daily for a bottle of 
. sour wine and a cigar talks of the effeminate sentimentality 
of Ruskin!” 
* 

The Huntingdon magistrates have a grim sense of humour. 
‘The other day ‘“‘a miserable-looking individual ” was brought 
before them on a charge of travelling on the Great Northern 
Railway without a ticket. Prisoner pleaded that he had only 
44$d. in the world. The magistrates thereupon fined him 
ten shillings, with the option (?) of going to prison. 

: * 
* & 

Why on earth cannot the Pal/ Mall leave Mr. Gladstone 
free to enjoy himself at Naples, without pestering him with 
letters and telegrams as to international arbitration on the 
Roman question? The latest issue of our contemporary 
states that they are “still as much in the. dark as ever.” 
Then let them stay there, and give the Grand Old Mana 
chance of forgetting the existence of the P.JZG., which by 
hot fits and cold first blesses him, and then—does the other 
thing. 

as 

It is somewhat alarming to-note the recent increase, not 
only in the number, but, alas! in the brutal nature of the 
murderous assaults upon women. It is to be hoped that 
they may at least claim the protection of the most rigid en- 
forcement of the law against the offenders, short only of 
capital punishment. The judicial bench is in sore need of a 
reminder upon this point. 

* & 

And so Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain is to be presented at the 
first drawing-room, her sponsor being the Marchioness of 
Salisbury. Doubtless, the faithful Jesse will be accorded a 
place in the function. Most of the jewellery presented to 

newly-married couple, on Tuesday, was of Birmingham 
manufacture. es 
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This is how the Queen’s Government is carried on in 
Ireland. In England the offence would have been regarded 
as highway robbery, and punished accordingly. Last week, 
as four donkey loads of turf were being taken through the 
village of Kilrickle, near Loughrea, on the way to 
market, they were met by the local police, who wanted to 
purchase the fuel. The owners refused to sell, whereupon 
the police seized the donkeys and turf, stored the turf at the 
barracks, turned the donkeys loose, and then tendered pay- 
ment. ‘They will prosecute the owners for boycotting 
the police. 

«s 

Apropos of our recent policy in Zanzibar, and of Lord 
Salisbury’s public utterances in reference thereto, we beg to 
reproduce, for the benefit of the noble Marquis the following 
extract from Punch, dated June 26, 1875. It occurs at the 
foot of the cartoon for the week. Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli: ‘‘ Now that your highness has seen the blessings 
of freedom, I trust we may rely upon your strenuous help in 
putting down slavery.” Sultan Zeyzid Barghash: “Oh, 
yes, certainly! but remember, O Sheikh Ben Dizzy, 
Conservative party very strong in Zanzibar” \\\ 

** 

Steps are being taken to form a Women’s Liberal 

Association in ‘Trowbridge and Brampton (Cumberland). 
* 
* *& ; 

Dr. Parker, speaking of the ministry of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, has just stated that, although he gathers about him 
the rich, intelligent, cultivated, and in some instances the 
pedantic and the conceited (would Dr. Parker be represented 
here ?), he doubts if a tear was ever shed or dried under 
Mr. Brooke’s cultivated and eloquent ministry. It appears 
to us that these remarks on the part of Dr. Parker are 
singularly uncalled for. A visitor to Bedford Chapel cannot 
fail to be struck with the large proportion of women amongst 
the congregation, and as a matter of fact they consist mastly 
not of the pedantic and of the rich, but of those who, inspired 
by the noble teaching of Mr. Brooke, are content to spend 
and be spent in the service of humanity. Certainly there 
are no crocodile’s tears shed at Bedford Chapel, for these we 
must travel nearer Holborn Viaduct. There are, however, tears 
which water and fructify the spiritual life, bringing forth 
flowers and fruits, and none can truthfully say that these are 
absent from the results of Mr. Brooke’s ministry. 

** . 

The contest at Govan (Glasgow) is now at its height, and 
one of the most flagrant acts of bribery was perpetrated the 
other night by Mr. Stuart Wortley, the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department, who, in the name of the Government, 
almost went as far as to promise contract work to the 
Glasgow dockyards, if only the electors would return Sir 
John Pender. 

Pal 

We regret that we have not space to reproduce in full the 
paper recently read by Miss Cheetham, before the Southport 
Women’s Liberal Association, in reference to the employment 
of children in pantomimes. A full report is given in the 
Southport Guardian of last week. The facts stated, although 
not new, are well worthy of consideration by every Women’s 
Liberal Association. 

** 

The correspondent of the Daély Telegraph, in describing 
one of the eviction scenes on the Olphert estate, and the 
injuries said to have been sustained by a policeman, says that 
his head “was thrown at the inmates of the house by an 
emergency man”!!! 

as 

Truth is obviously in error in stating that it is “in view 
of the recorder’s instructions to the returning officers tu 
accept any names of lady candidates offered for nomination,” 
that Lady Sandhurst and Miss Cobden were “put up” for 
Brixton and Bow. As our readers are well aware, these 
ladies were adopted as candidates long before the decision 
of Sir ‘Thomas Chambers, and without any reference to what 
that decision might be. , 


* 
* : ; 
Miss Candy, says Zruth, who is to be manied to the 
Duke of Newcastle next month, is only seventeen years of 
age. 


Horror ! 


ean 
S. 


>? 
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SWEATING IN CHICAGO. 


By Mrs. OrmMISTON CHANT. 


Herz is another of “ Nell Nelson’s” experiences :— 

* Never, so long as reason reigns, shall I forget the day I 
worked in H. G.'s tailors’ shop, and never, when I pray, shall 
I forget to add, ‘God help the:shop-girls.’ 

This is how I got there :— 

‘1 reached a place where there was a wooden sign, ‘Sewing 
Girls Wanted,’ where Messrs. H., A., and M., manufacture 
clothing. I read the sign, and entered the main store. In 
the office were two gentlemen. One was the very prototype of 
Munkacsy’s ‘Christ,’ and him I addressed for work. After 
a whole hour of waiting, he simply went to the back of 
the store, and returned, saying : 

“* We have all the girls we need.’ 

‘ ‘**Why don’t you take your sign in then? I have lost an 
our.’ 

‘* A sneer made his face so hideous that I apologised in 
my heart to the Hungarian painter. 

“**Suppose you take it in,’ he said, following me to the 
doorstep. 

“‘* Why should I ?’ 

‘¢ And for what purpose, please, should I take that sign in?’ 

‘“ Why, for Christian charity, but it is not in your line.’ 

‘TI next went to Messrs. S. L. and Co. There I encoun- 
tered the manager of the workroom, and the most con- 
temptuous treatment it was possible for a man to show a 
hapless woman.” At A. L. S. and Co. I received the most 
courteous consideration. The manager took my name and 
address, and wrote the following letter :— 

ff. G., Rumsey Street.  Sir,—This girl wants work. 
1 don’t know what she can do, but I think you can use her.— 
Respectfully yours, A. L. S., per S. 

‘* Rumsey Street runs a quarter of a-mile or so over heaps 
of yellow clay, rubbish, and holes. Filth of every description 
litters the ground, and swarms of pale, eager, dirty little 
children run about wild, and unkempt, while their languid 
parents give all their strength to the shopwork in order to 
half feed and partly clothe them. I had only walked a few 
blocks in this deep-rutted street in search of H. G., before 
being convinced it was not a district of protuberant optimism. 
The first woman I made inquiry of was carrying a bucket 
of sawdust from a neighbouring alehouse. 

‘““¢Qh yes, the ‘Stave Hole’ it’s called: that’s the Sheeny 
tailor’s! Don’t go to him, my dear. He’ll grind the marrow 
from your bones. Go to service, girl, go to service. You 
can have a cot in my room till you find a place. 
him one fortnight and worked my eyes most blind, and he paid 
$1 75 cents (seven shillings). No, I’m from England, but I 
never had harder times in the old country than now. There 
I paid five shillings for lodgings, and here they cost me $4” 
(sixteen shillings).’ 

‘She told me she got the sawdust of a neighbouring dram- 
shop in payment for sweeping it out, and used it to boil her 
tea-kettle with. (Sic !) 

‘The grandeur of 258 quite overpowered me. Instead of 
a ‘hole’ I found {myself entering a large two-storey red brick 
_ house still in process of construction. I ascended the front 

steps, and after the manceuvre of the celebrated King of 
France marched down again to the basement—to the shop— 
into the presence of Mr. H. G. I handed him my 
letter, and while he read it I took him in—optically. He 
was an unctuous little fellow, with kinky hair, cunning brown 
eyes, hatchet features, and a small moustache the colour of 
roasted coffee. He was attired in two shirts—a nether 
one of chocolate flannel and a linen one a few shades 
lighter—a pair of check pantaloons, carpet slippers, 
and a huge gold ring of Masonic design. He read the 
letter with the cigar in his mouth, and asked me what I 
had worked at, and after a few gasps I gave him some 
of ny history slightly distorted. I was told to take off my 
hat, which I placed in a corner on the floor. All ready, 
sewing box in hand, I faced the gaping, silent throng, and 
was pointed to a chair at a long table, about which ten girls 
were sewing with a speed and a silence that was terrible to 
contemplate. They wore cotton dresses of the poorest 
quality, some of them open at the neck and nearly all 
rolled up to the elbow. The youngest were four little girls of 
13, one of whom was operating, two basting, and the fourth 
finishing a blue cloth cloak. One adult Irish hand, possibly 
25, sat at the upper end of the table. Of the rest, 15 years 
would be a fair average age. One poor girl, who was very 
lame, had a machine, and it made my heart ache to watch 
her pale face and. follow her thin little hands guide coat after 
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coat undéf the needle. All the girls were thin and haggard, 
some were very pretty, some few had colour in their cheeks, 
but it was the hectic flush, not the healthy glow of youth 
and physical strength. 

“In all we were twenty girls, eight men, and two boys— 
poor young fellows in their teens, with meally complexions, 
wild eyes, hollow cheeks, and sunken chests. Neither weighed 
a hundred pounds, but both pressed goods with heavy irons, 


-and were cuffed and pushed about by the boss and his 


assistant. The men worked in slippers and undershirt, 
without straps or suspenders to keep their trousers in place, 
and the girls wore heavy peg shoes. I noticed some of the 
machine hands worked the footplate in their stocking feet. 

“I had taken all this in when the boss came near my chair 
and threw a plaid sack coat in my lap and without a word 
walked away. Here was a nice predicament, I thought, as I 
looked the galley over. I asked the little yellow-haired 
Swede girl at my right where to begin, but she looked at me 
and resumed her ‘ felling’ without a word of reply. ‘Then 
I asked a big, yellow-haired, dough-faced German girl on my 
left and received the same kind of response. Instantly I 
realised their position. Compulsory silence. 

“I put twist in my needle, squeezed on my thimble, and 
selected a side seam in the farmer satin lining, for if there is 
any one kind of needlework that I pride myself on it is 
‘felling.’ Well, I felled an hour, up one seam and down 
another, around the collar and along the bottom of the coat. 
Then I stitched and tacked the tail pockets, took a deep 
breath, and settled back in my chair to take arest. I didn’t 
take it long, though. Before I could reel off two lines of 
Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt’ the boss was at my elbow, 
looking over my work, with his nasty smelling cigar so near m 
face that I was obliged to pull back to escape being burn 

““¢Take smaller stitches,” he said. Don't ‘fell’ through. 
You havn’t though. Now put in the sleeve-lining,’ and he 
left me muttering inwardly, ‘put in ‘the sleeve-lining.’ I 
did. In a great deal less time I was told to rip it out. I 
put it in a second time, and a second time did Penelope’s 
work. The third time was not a charm, and when his 
unctuous honour, who had been watching me all the time, 
neared my chair; I politely asked him to show me how to 
arrange the fulness. He grabbed the coat, shook the ‘ muffy’ 
thing in my face, dropped the ashes from his two-for-a-nickle 
in my hair, and observed: ‘I don’t think you'll do. I want 
experienced hands.’ And, though mute, I thought, ‘ You 
ae to talk about experienced hands and pay $3.50 a 
week!’ 

“Well, he showed me how tailors put in sleeve linings. 

‘In future I shall never let a coat-sleeve go about my waist 
without wanting its owner to unbutton and let me see where 
the lining is fulled and how the top seam is felled. 

* At noon we had forty minutes for—I will not say dinner, 
because no one had anything that could be so designated, 
unless it were ‘ Boss’ G., and he went home. Most of the 
men had nothing to eat. I only saw two with a lunch. The 
girls had black bread and a can of cold coffee, which they 
consumed with evident relish. Not more than five minutes 
were spent over the repast. I devoured my crackers and 
gnawed at my lemon by way of dessert. In a hurry to get 
at my work as soon as possible, to make up for lost,time, I 
threw the sucked lemon under the table, and in a few 
moments saw a little stitcher pick it up and hide it in her 
pocket. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
IRISH PATIENCE. 
To the Editor of the Women’s Gasdte. 

Sir,—I see in your last issue that Lady Sandhurst commends the 
patience and self-control of the Irish under their present miserable 
circumstances, and no doubt there has been in this much to admire. 
But there are limits to the doctrine of non-resistance, and I hope the 
people of Ireland will know when those limits are reached. The 
authorities and the police simply despise the people when they do 
not defend themselves, and the Chief Secretary goes about boasting 
that he has pacified Ireland. The patience exercised has been a con- 
sequence of the newly-awakened trust in the English people. If. it is 
to be maintained, our Liberal Members of Parliament will have to 
bestir themselves. Why are they away this Christmas when their 
presence would be invaluable alongside of William O'Brien and.all 
the noble band of patriots! When Father MacFadden, Father 
Stephen, and Mr. Blane, M.P., came out of prison I was with them in 
their triumphal progress through Donegal, and spoke on. the same 
platforms with them. This sort of work wants doing, ‘and. our 
Liberal members are the people who are bound to do it if Ireland 
is not to be driven to despair.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge, January 7, 1889. Anna Batzson, 
[Letter from Miss Annie Corder, of Ipswich, on “ Cheap,Clethes,” 
we are compelled to hold over until next week.] 
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FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SAYINGS FROM RUSKIN. 


If, on looking back, your whole life should seem rugged 

as a palm-tree stem, never mind, so long as it has been 

wing, and has its grand green shady leaves and weight of. 
onied fruit on top. 


+ * 
* 

The true strength of every human soul is to be dependent 
on as many nobler as it can discern, and to be depended 
upon by as many inferior as it can reach. 

+ 
* & 

That giving one’s life for a kiss and not getting it is indeed 
a general abstract of the Greek’s notion of heroism and its 
reward. 


+ 
* & 


Love, when true, faithful, and well fixed, is eminently 
the sanctifying element of human life. Without it, the soul 
cannot reach its fullest height or holiness. 

«se 

All the strength and all the arts of men are measured by 
and founded upon their reverence for the passion, and their 
guardianship of the purity of love. 


* 


*& & 

Go and walk in the fields on Sunday, making sure first, 
therefore, that you have fields to walk in. Look on living 
birds, not stuffed ones, and make your own breast and 
shoulders better worth seeing than the Elgin marbles. 

* 
* & 

The sin of the whole world is seen in the sin of Judas. 

Men do not disbelieve their Christ, but they sell him. 
* 


* & 

Do not think that the buckling of the knight’s armour by 
his lady’s hand was a mere caprice of romantic fashion. It 
is a type of an eternal truth, that the soul’s armour is never 
well set to the heart unless a woman’s hand has pressed it, 
and it is only when she has pressed it loosely that the 


honour of manhood fails. . 
* * 


Be you very solemnly assured of this, that neither 
Madonna worship, nor lady worship of any sort, whether of 
dead ladies or living ones, ever did any human creature any 
harm. But that money worship, wig worship, cocked-hat-and- 
feather worship, plate worship, pot worship, and pipe worship 
have done and are doing a great deal. 


* 
* & 


In the Crown of Thorns and in the Rod of Reeds are 
foreshown the everlasting truth of the Christian ages, that all 
glory begins in suffering and all power in humility. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
Iron calicoes on the right side and they will keep clean a 
longer time. 


Clean shells by boiling in lye half a day; then wash in 
fresh water till clean. ar 


Iron silk on the wrong side when quite damp ; if coloured, 
use an iron which is not very hot, to avoid fading it. 


Prevent dust rising from the floor by washing it with water 
in every pail of which is poured a teacupful of common 
molasses. 


Preserve white satin dresses through the winter by wrapping 
them in blue paper, with brown paper outside, sewn together 
at the edges. 


Prevent kerosene from burning dull and caking on the 
wick by keeping the oil until used in a can tightly corked 
both at the neck and spout. ; 


Make brooms last longer and sweep better by wetting 
them in boiling soap suds once a week, and when not in use 
hang them up or invert them. 

Preserve summer ribbons and silks by putting them away 
wrapped in brown paper; white paper, 


white » ON account of the 
chloride of lime used in its - manufacture, produces 
discoloration. : 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 

“‘ What is that noise?” asked the presiding judge when a 
witness’s voice was nearly drowned by a rasping uproar out- 
side the court. ‘“ My lord,” said the counsel for the defen- 
dant, “I think it is the plaintiff f/ing affidavits.” 

Doctor, passing a stonecutter’s yard: “Good mornin 
Mr. Jones. Hard at work, I see. J suppose you finish som 
gravestones as far as ‘In Memory of,’ and then wait for some 
one to die, eh?” Stonecutter: ‘Why, yes: unless some- 
body’s sick and you’re doctoring em, then I keep right on.” 


Fond husband: “My dear, why did you accept me the 
first time I proposed instead of being coy and reluctant?” 
Wife: ‘Because, pet, I had reached that age when I could 
not afford to run any risk.” 


The proprietor of a bone mill announces that “ parties 
sending their own bones to be ground will find their orders 
attended to with punctuality and despatch.” 

Miss Bagley: ‘“‘You are very silent, Mr. Ponsonby.’ 
Ponsonby : “‘Ya-as. I make it a point nevah to speak 
unless I get an idea.” Miss Bagley (archly): “Ah! now I 
know why you so seldom speak.” 

At the Registry Office. Clerk: ‘Your age, please.” 
Woman Voter (facetiously): “A woman, you know, is only 
as old as she looks.” Clerk (gallantly): “Oh, but surely, 
madam, you cannot be so old as that.” 

A Canpip CriticismM.— Dear Mr. Editor: Please read 
the enclosed poem carefully, and return to me with your 
candid criticism as soon as possible, as I have other irons 
in the fire.” ‘Dear Mr. Smith: Remove the irons and 
insert the poem.” 

A curious paper by an English organist on ‘ Melody in 
Speech,” asserts.that a cow moos in a perfect fifth and octave 
or tenth ; a dog barks in a fifth or fourth ; a donkey brays 
ae perfect octave ; a horse neighs in a descent on chromatic 

e. 

In some of Australia, when a man marries, each of 
the bride’s relatives strikes him with a stout stick by way of 
welcome into the family. 


TOUCHING STORY OF A DOG. 

A touching story comes to us from Paris. In a certain 
school of medicine the professor was about to illustrate the 
effects of a particular mineral poison. He placed a little white 
poodle upon the table, and then fondling it caressingly he 
explained to his audience in a few simple words the exact 
nature of the operation, and the symptoms of the instructive 
agony they were to witness. Then fastening the dog down 
into the torture trough, with the fine firm touch of the 
practised vivisector, he skilfully laid open the veins of the 
neck. With a cry of pain the animal writhed for a moment 
helplessly under the calm hand of the professor when 
suddenly, by some misfortune, one of the fastenings gave way, 
and then with a bound the poodle was free, and stood 
bleeding on the other end of the operating table. The vivi- 
sector put down the phial containing the poison he was about 
to inject into the wound, and was stepping round to catch the 
poodle, when the little animal stretched itself out flat upon 
the table, and began to crawl slowly towards him. The 
whole attitute was expressive of penitence and submission, as 
though the creature were begging not so to be punished any 
more. In another moment the dog would have been captured 
and put back properly into the torture trough, when it stood 
erect and began to turn head over heels. The vivisector had 
before him a performing poodle, and the animal was saying 
as plainly as though it were in words, “See, you musn’t 
punish me any more, I will perform well.” The antics over, 
the poodle resumed its attitude of submission, and crawling 
up to the professor began to lick his hands. To him the 
incident was nothing only a little delay in an interesting 
experiment, but before it could be resumed the students 
were on their feet and angrily telling the vivisector to put 
up his knife, declared the poodle had earned its life. The 
professor shrugged his shoulders at such a display of 
primitive emotion, but the students had their way. 


; MRS. POYSER. : 

“Its a small joke sets men laughing when they sit 
a-staring at one another with a pipe i’their mouths,” 

“Tm not denyin’ that women are foolish. God Almighty 
made ’em to match the men.” 

“There’s times when the crockery seems alive, an’ flies 
out o’ your hand like a bird. It’s like the glass, sometimes, 
’ull crack as it stands. What is to be broke zéd/ be broke.” 
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IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


A most remarkable document, in the shape of a protest 
against the treatment of Father Kennedy in Cork Gaol, 
signed by over 120 priests of the diocese of Cork, was pub- 
lished this week. It has caused a very great sensation in 
Ireland, more especially as the priests of the Cork diocese 
have taken little or no part in the present agitation or that 
of the Land League. Truly, Mr. Balfour's tactics seem to 
strengthen rather than suppress the Irish National League. 


+ & 

Replying to a resolution protesting against the same 
gentle priest’s imprisonment, passed at a large meeting at 
Youghal, the Bishop of Cloyne regards the arrest “as an act 
of pure vindictiveness, alike discreditable to those who 
ordered it and to those who carried it out,” and lays the entire 
responsibility on the Government. Father Kennedy is suf- 
fering from cag. glands, which, as your readers will 
remember, is the disease which, bred in Tullamore, cut short 
the useful and patriotic career of noble John Mandeville. — 


* & 

On Wednesday, Alderman Condon, M.P., was installed 
Mayor of Clonmel, and immediately after was served with no 
less than three summonses under the Coercion Act. Dr. 
Tanner and John O'Connor, M.P.’s, were recipients of 
similiar honours. The charges will be heard before two 
Removables on the roth inst., at Tipperary. Of course, their 
decision is a foregone conclusion. 


* + 

On Thursday, the 3rd inst., John Finucane, M.P., and 
David Sheehy, M.P., were charged before Mr. Balfour's 
R.M.’s, at Castleconnell, with intimidation. The former 
was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment ; the latter did 
not appear, and a warrant was issued for his arrest. On 
Friday, at Ballyneety, the same gentlemen, together with 
Messrs. Moran, Soe, Lundon, and Stewart, were charged with 
a similar “‘crime.” Ballyneety is a trifling village, consist- 
ing of a police barrack, a post-office, the inevitable public- 
house, and half a score of wretched cabins ; but for Irishmen it 

sesses an historic interest, for here, in 1690, it was that 
Sarsfield, the most daring and beloved of the Irish leaders, 
issued, under cover of darkness, at the head of his dashing 
cavalry from Limerick, then beseiged by the army of 
William III., and succeeded in surprising and capturing the 
battering train of the enemy, which gallant exploit succeeded 
in raising the siege. It was probably some such recollection 
that caused Captain Plunket to concentrate a small army of 
cavalry and police at Ballyneety on Friday. As usual, the 
defendants were found guilty—Mr. Finucane receiving an 
additional month ; Mr. Moran, six months ; the other gentle- 
men, one month each. On this occasion, also, a warrant 
was issued for Mr. Sheehy, M.P. \ 

as 

Your readers are aware of the atrocious sentence passed 
on Mr. E. Harrington, M.P., by Removable Roche. The 
same Roche “tried” Mr. Sheehan, M.P., and imposed a 
sentence of three months, and all this for “‘ crimes ” occurring 
by the hundred every day in England. For some inexplic- 
able reason the Crown prosecutor asked Removable Roche 
not to enforce the sentence, which was done. 


* &€ 

The issue of the Daily Express of January 3rd contains 
an article calling upon the Government to prosecute William 
O’Brien, M.P., for “his recent defiance of the law in Kerry 
and Leitrim,” and for ‘‘ repeatedly and insolently defying and 
flouting their authority.” Sure enough, on Friday evening, 
Mr. O’Brien was served with a brace of summonses requir- 
ing him to appear at Killarney on the 2gth inst., and at 
Rathmore on February 14th, for “ inducing certain tenants 
of farms not to fulfil their legal obligations”—in plain 
English, not to pay exorbitant rack rents. This time, at 
least, Mr. Balfour will find he has caught a Tartar. 


* & 

The evictions on the dreary coast of Donegal, known as 
the Olphert estate, bid fair to mark a new epoch in this 
“ghastly work” in Ireland. The stubborn resistance in the 
barricaded houses, the reckless disregard for life and liberty 
shown by the defenders, remind us of the heroism of ancient 
Rome. The power of rich and mighty England is 


requisitioned to make a Balfourian holiday. And the brave 
peasants consigned to a prison for the “ crime” of facing 
fearful odds— 

“ For the ashes of his fathers and the temple of his gods.” 


MY HUSBAND’S LIFE, 


By Mrs. MANDEVILLE. 
VIL 
[Extracts from my Diary.| 
1883. 

Marcu 20th.—An old friend of John’s, Dr. Fitz-Patrick 
(a son of the author of ““The Sham Squire”) came to stay with 
Dr. McCraith, the latter not at all well. John is very 
anxious about him ; he is a sincere friend of his. 

Jury 15th—John, Dick Feehan, and I went to see 
Carrick Castle, built in 1500 by Black Thomas, Earl of 
Ormonde: he granted a charter to the burgesses of the 
town which had sprung up around the fortress. In the hall 
are two portraits, one of Queen Elizabeth, with the letters 
E.R, and the date 1666 on either side of it, and one on the 
left-hand side of Thomas, Earl of Ormonde ; both are done 
in fresco. 

Next visited the old Franciscan Friary at Carrickbeg, 
on the opposite bank of the river Suir; it was built in 1336 
by James Butler, and is supposed to be connected by a 
subterraneous and an gy passage with Carrick Castle. 
Here Friar Clym wrote his “ Annals of Ireland.” He was 
guardian of the monastery, and was buried there in 1349. 
John told me that through the kindness of one of the friars 
he had been allowed to see some of their old papers, and 
that one of the first superiors had been a Mandeville. I 
remarked that such a Radical as he was ought never to allude 
to an ancestor. He laughed and said, “ Well, I never forget I 
am a member of one of the oldest families in Tipperary, 
and I think that is the reason why I am so independent, 
and never feel honoured at any attention paid to me by people 
ten times wealthier than I am. I remember when riding, as 
a young fellow, with Lord Waterford’s hounds, men pointing 
at me and whispering that I was a Red Republican, a 
Fenian, &c.” John next showed me the old bell-tower, 
which is a marvel of architectural skill, and is, I believe, 
unique in its way, in Ireland. It looks fresh and strong 
to-day, after braving the storms of centuries. The base of the 
tower itself is an inverted cone, and goes up in that shape 
for several feet, consisting of twenty-five courses of masonry, 
beginning with a single sharply-pointed stone that rests on a 
projecting corbel. 

A quiet, happy autumn and winter spent together. Two 
days we always kept as holidays (my birthday, Christmas 
Eve, and the anniversary of our marriage), generally treating 
ourselves to a long walk, John bringing his gun and Rover. 

1884. 

Looking through John’s diaries I see that when I was 
absent from home he wrote to me frequently, and I regret 
much that owing to the personal nature of his letters, I 
invariably burnt them, as he did mine, with one exception. 
When at Tullamore, through the agency of a friend, I was 
enabled to write to him two or three times. My first note 
he concealed in the lining of his coat. ‘I wanted to have 
something belonging to you, my darling, about me,” he said 
to meon Christmas Day, “so I kept that letter, and yesterday, 
when I was released, the first thing I did in the railway 
carriage was to look to see if the prison authorities had 
discovered it, and here it is, and I shall keep it until I die.” 


‘After his death I found it soiled and frayed among his 


private papers. 

January 1st.—Had a letter from dear old Fraulein, my 
German governess, sending me an edelweiss to bring me 
good luck. John had never seen one before, and, a most 
unusual thing, asked me to translate the letter. He regretted 
he did not know German. 

APRIL 3rd.—Drove to Balleydine, remained in Clonmel . 
for a few hours. John always is so proud of Tipperary, 
and pointed out the great stature of the men and women, 
and that Clonmel meant field of honey. Said there was not 
an old castle or abbey in the county he had not visited. 
Spent the whole time singing; he had a good voice, and I 
frequently regretted it was not more cultivated. He was 
passionately fond of music; and one of the few alleviations 
to his sufferings at Tullamore was, that his cell was so situated 
that he could hear the governor’s daughter's sing and play, 
and he told me he often thought of how little heptane 
what pleasure they afforded him during many a weary hour. 


(To be continued.) 
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WOMENS’ LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


DONCASTER AND DISTRICT. 


The monthly meeting was held on Monday evening, January 7th, 
when Miss Orme, LL.B,, gave an address upon her visit to Ireland. 
Her remarks were much mpremeated and frequently applauded by a 
large audience. Vocal and instrumental music, rendered by many 
kind friends, passed a very pleasant and instructive evening, The 
association’ was formed the 23rd of March, 1388, and now numbers 
364 members, 


WHITBY. 
On Monday, January 7th, the Whitby Women's Liberal Association 
held one of the most successful meetings they have had since their 
formation, when Mr. Jomeh Brown, of Dewsbury, gave his illustrated 
lecture on Ireland. There was a good attendance, members of the 
association being admitted free, while a small charge was made for 
others, All seemed pleased with the views and with the lecturer’s 
graphic description of scenes of which, in many cases, he was an eye 
witness. After taking us across the channel, and sho the chief 
buildings in Dublin and a few of the most noted natural features of 
the country, Mr. Brown led to various eviction scenes, which 
were undoubtedly the most interesting to his audience, passing the 
blarney stone and beautiful lakes of Killarney on the way. Among 
many other subjects, not the least interesting, was the description of 
the relative positions of the Nationalist and Orange parties, illustrated 
by a clear map of the country, and a diagram of the police barracks 
and the square at Mitchelstown, showing the spot where Lonergan 
was killed, taken the day after the event. When, at the close, the 
likenesses of several of the Nationalist leaders were thrown on the 
screen, each was ted with applause, which reached a climax when, 
last of all, came the well Irnown face of the Grand Old Man. After 
cordial votes of thanks to Mr, Brown and to the chairman (Mr. J. T. 
Sewell) the audience dispersed much pleased by what they had seen 
and heard, and with their sympathies deepened by this record of 
wrong and suffering in the sister isle, 
Porthcoming Meetings. 

January 15.—Ashton-under-Lyne Methodist New Connexion School, 

Stamford Street, at 7-30, W.H. Holder, M.A., on 

‘‘The English Constitution. Mrs. Abel Buckley 

in the Chair, 

»  19.—Darwen. 
» 22.—Kelvedon. 
» 22.—Live 1. (Abercromby Division). 
»  26,—Stalybridge Annual Soiree and Meeting. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Tue following is the paper which had been prepared 
by Miss Ryley, Southport, who said: To me it seems 
that the most important phase of the subject to be 
dealt with at the present time is the apathy of Liberal 
women on the question of their own enfranchisement. 
Strange as it may seem, it is a fact that in by far the 
majority of towns in England it is the minority (and a very 
small minority in most cases) who are eager in their desire 
for, or actively engaged in promoting, the cause of women’s 
suffrage. This melancholy fact is forcibly proved by the 
proceedings at the annual meeting of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, held in London, where only a very small 
proportion of the affiliated associations profess to have any 
real or practical desire to demand the franchise for them- 
selves or to impress that desire on their Liberal leaders. 
More than twenty years have now elapsed since J. S. Mill 
first formulated the demand in Parliament, and it certainly 
would have seemed natural that, after the lapse of so many 
years, the women of England would have made up their 
minds that it is for their interest, for their greater dignity, 
and for the good of the whole community, that they should 


have a voice in the election of men who go to make laws for. 


them in Parliament. 

Such, unfortunately, is not the case. The Liberal women 
of England are not unanimous, they are apathetic, they are 
indifferent in the matter, which of all others concerns them 
most vitally. Our case, the case of those who believe in 
women’s suffrage, would indeed be pitiable, if we could not 
take courage from the noble words spoken by Mr. John 
Morley more than eighteen months ago. They were, “I 
would rather have ten men with convictions than a hundred 
men with votes,” by which, I suppose, he meant that the ten 
men would indisputably go on turning the minority around 
them into a majority, while the hundred men with votes, but 
without convictions, might be twisted and turned this way or 
that, and carried with them no certainty of victory, because 
they represented no definite idea, Thus, in every town of 
the United Kingdom where a Women’s Liberal Association 
exists, we must try to create a rallying force of ten women 
with convictions—ten women who believe in and resolutely 
claim the right to vote. These ten have it in their power to 
create a public opinion in favour of women’s suffrage, and 


when that public opinion is created we shall not~be long 
without a leader. The noble example of our brothers 
and sisters on the other side of the Irish Sea must be our watch. 
word. For years they struggled, and halted, and wavered, but 
when at last, under the brave guidance of Mr. Parnell, their 
national aspirations became wedded into a constitutional 
demand for a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin, the hour and 
the man were not long wanting. The hour came when the 
Representation of the People Act enabled Ireland to send 
eighty-five out of a hundred and three reptesentatives 
pledged to follow their great leader ; and the man came when 
our leader—the Grand Old Man—understood and listened 
to the voice that had spoken and preferred to go out of 
office and to be beaten in the country rather than longer 
delay to pay attention to the constitutionally-expressed desire 
of a great nation. One word, in conclusion, about the Liberal 
party. I speak as one of the ten women with convictions, and I 
say honestly and deliberately, I want to get the suffrage from 
Liberals, and not from Tories. Tories will give us the suffrage 
because they ni (i to get something out of us, and because 
they firmly believe that most women are Conservatives. 
Liberals we trust and believe, will give it us because they have 
faith in their own creed—one of the cardinal articles of which 
is, that there must be no resting, no halting place, so long as 
there is one single portion of the body. politic, no matter how 
insignificant, who suffers from an unredressed grievance, 
Our grievance has been a long and a bitter one, though we 
are only gradually learning to appreciate it at its real value. 
We must never rest until we have seen it take its place along- 
side the other planks of the Liberal party. We must educate 
our fellow-women in the Liberal ‘ranks to believe in it, and 
then we must call upon our Liberal leaders to pilot us to 
victory. 

The PRESIDENT then invited discussion under this section. 

Miss BRIGHT, of Leamington, suggested the postponement 
of the settlement of the franchise question until women had 
become better educated in political principles, otherwise she 
feared that they would vote Tory. 

Mrs, H. P. Cops thought that they should do what they 
could to educate women in regard to the suffrage and to 
political questions generally, and said that, as things were at 
present, Liberal legislation was being kept back. 

Mrs. Swann, Bristol, did not agree with Miss Bright in 
the opinion that women would vote Tory Furthermore, they 
must not sacrifice the question of right to that of seeming 
expediency. 

Mrs. A TANNER, Bristol, said that the Association in the 
Wells division of Somerset had expressed a unanimous desire 
for the suffrage. She hoped that the Federation would 
include it in its programme. 

Miss Sturce felt strongly that the vote would be a lever 
for raising the people. She did not understand how men’ 
could be Liberal towards men and Conservative towards 
women. 

Mrs. NEWTON, Manchester, said that their branch stood 
pledged to women’s suffrage. Its adoption had made a 
wonderful difference with them. 

Mrs. C. E. ScHwaNnn, Manchester, thought that the 
question under discussion should not be made the foremost 
plank. Hone Rule should come first. 

Mrs. Cowen, Nottingham, said that they were strongly 
pledged to the suffrage. 

Mrs. CosTELLOE said that they all desired to have a vote, 
but she did not think the Women’s Liberal Federation was 
yet strong enough to take up a definite line in regard toit. As 
individual societies they could promote it, but not as a 
national society. . 

The PResIDENT (Mrs. Osler), here said she would 
like to correct a statement of Miss Bright’s that women’s 
votes would be largely Conservative. In Birmingham the 
women were Liberal. 

This brought the discussion to a close. After a notice had 
been given respecting the Women’s Gazette, the Dowager 
Lady SANDHURST moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. Osler, not 
only for presiding, but for all that she had done, and to all 
those who had been associated with her in the work of 
organising that very successful conference. 

This was seconded by Miss Coppen who said ‘they were 
under a deep debt of gratitude to Mrs. Osler, the reception 
committee, and all concerned in the organisation of the 
conference. ; 

It being then two o'clock the proceedings terminated. 

[This concludes our protracted report of the Birmingham 
Conference, which will now be published in separate 
pamphlet form. } 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, ACTS, 
OFFIGIAL REPORTS, &€., 


AND POLITICAL LITERATURE GENERALLY, CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 


P..S. KING & SON, 
Pafliamentary Booksellers, 
Canada Buiiding, 5, King Street, Westninster 
smectetiitinsabih teglink with aati: Rebinge, Pomghioti, tit, on 
the various questions discussed by them. 
——A MONTHLY LIST SENT ON RBCEIPT OF ADDRESS.—— 
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REPORT OF WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


ON 
WOMEN'S WORK, 
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MONTHLY-ONE PENNY. 


The Queen says :—“ Trusts less to its pictures than to its 
readings, which are designed to convey valuable lessons 
on social, moral, religious, and other subj It is a 
very suitable book for home, and should widely cir- 
culated among the industrial classes.” 
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FRY’s | 
‘PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


Penh jet bh deceit alti conn ove 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, 
and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


SOLUBLE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 
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HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


Sir OC. A. Camznon, M.D., President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, &c.—“I have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for 
tea for young persons.” 


J. Wrarants Otruznts, M.D.—“‘I find it the most agreeable 
beverage of the kind I have ever tasted, delicious both in flavour 
and odour, most wholesome and easy of digestion.” 


Dr. N. O. Warts, Coroner for the City of Dublin.—" There 
are innumerable varieties of Cocoa, but to my mind incomparably 
the best is ‘Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa.’ I have been using it 
myself for some time with manifest advantage.” 


W. H. R. Stamtzy, M.D.—"I consider it a very rich delicious 
Cocoa. It is highly Concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food, It is the par excellence for children, and gives no 
trouble in tnaking.” 


388 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


J. $. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


MAKERS TO THE QUEEN & PRINCE OF WALES. 
@& Be careful to ask for “Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
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